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A  New  Britain  Under  Labor? 


BY  GRANT  S.  McCLELLAN 

WITH  less  fanfare  than  was  heard  after  World 
W’ar  I  about  creating  a  home  fit  for  heroes,  the 
British  Labor  government  under  Prime  Minister 
Clement  Attlee  has  been  charged  with  the  task 
of  raising  living  standards,  achieving  a  high  level 
of  stable  employment,  and  providing  the  nation 
with  extensive  social  benefits.  British  voters,  de¬ 
termined  to  alter  fundamentally  their  post-war 
social  and  economic  life,  returned  a  full  Labor 
majority  to  Parliament  on  July  5,  1945  in  the  first 
general  election  held  in  Britain  in  over  ten  years. 
Currently,  the  new  government  appears  to  be  giv¬ 
ing  much  attention  to  foreign  policy.  But  the  King’s 
speech,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on 
August  15,  clearly  set  forth  the  immediate  domestic 
aims  of  the  Attlee  Cabinet. 

Foremost  among  the  proposals  outlined  by  the 
Labor  Cabinet  was  the  nationalization  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  coal  industry.  Other  legislative 
suggestions  were  given  in  broad  outline— quick 
demobilization,  expansion  of  the  export  trade,  in¬ 
tensification  of  housing,  planning  for  investment, 
and  the  development  of  more  comprehensive  so¬ 
cial  insurance  and  health  services.  Many  of  the 
goals  for  a  better  Britain  had  already  been  sketched 
out  in  great  detail  by  planning  agencies  operating 
under  the  wartime  coalition  government.^  But  the 
program  of  nationalization  presented  by  the  Labor 
Cabinet  gives  a  new  direction  to  British  recon¬ 
struction.  Since  a  wider  democracy  and  full  em¬ 
ployment  are  now  to  be  pursued  under  procedures 
long  advocated  by  socialists,  much  new  interest 
attaches  to  British  planning.  Nationalization  na¬ 
turally  raises  important  questions  both  for  Britain 
and  other  countries  attempting  to  meet  modern 
economic  problems  within  the  framework  of  a 
democratic  state.  But  the  fact  that  the  Labor  party 

I.  “Reconstruction  Plans,”  Planning  (London),  November  10, 
1944.  On  November  ii,  1943  a  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  was 
created  to  coordinate  the  study  of  projects  undertaken  in  various 
government  agencies.  Between  1941  and  1943  this  work  had 
been  supervised  by  a  Minister  without  Portfolio.  See  British 
Government  Machinery  for  Reconstruction  (New  York,  British 
Information  Services — cited  hereafter  as  B.I.S. — January  1944). 


must  carry  on  its  tasks  in  the  midst  of  economic  un¬ 
certainties  which  raise  grave  doubts  about  Britain’s 
ability  to  survive  after  six  grueling  years  of  war 
adds  interest  to  British  plans  for  the  future. 

Having  come  to  power  at  a  critical  time,  under 
conditions  which  many  Laborites  like  to  call  a 
revolution  by  consent,  the  government — whether 
doctrinaire  socialist  or  not — will  be  watched  at 
every  turn  for  adequate  and  courageous  perform¬ 
ance.  Labor’s  task,  however,  cannot  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  without  an  understanding  of  why  it  won  its 
recent  electoral  triumph  and  won  so  decisively.  Any 
survey  of  British  plans  for  reconstruction  must  also 
be  viewed  in  the  perspective  of  the  nation’s  total 
economic  problem. 

REVOLUTION  BY  CONSENT 

The  spirit  of  the  (Doalition  regime  served  to  be¬ 
cloud  the  real  nature  of  the  changes  Britain  had 
undergone  during  the  war.  Demands  for  govern¬ 
ment  housing  projects  naturally  mounted  as  the 
havoc  wrought  by  enemy  bombing  raids  continued 
And  although  Labor  spokesmen  themselves  were 
surprised  by  the  election  results,  it  is  now  obvious 
that,  in  rejecting  the  astute  wartime  leadership  of 
Mr.  Churchill,  the  British  public  was  expressing 
not  a  denial  of  his  incomparable  services  but  its 
deeply  held  conviction  that  a  fuller  life  was  an  ap¬ 
propriate  reward  for  the  sacrifices  of  war,  and  that 
further  drift  along  lines  pursued  by  the  (Honsena- 
tive  party  before  the  war  was  no  longer  tolerable. 

The  experience  of  common  sacrifice  and  danger 
shared  during  the  war  led  to  a  common  under¬ 
standing  with  respect  to  aims  for  a  remodeled  na¬ 
tion.  Gxjperating  in  the  Churchill  government, 
which  undertook — however  slowly — much  plan¬ 
ning  for  post-war  development.  Labor  Ministers 
and  Labor’s  Parliamentary  members  were  largely 
satisfied  with  the  projects  which  planning  agen¬ 
cies  presented.  Only  in  detail  and  in  procedure 
(notably  with  reference  to  the  need  for  nation¬ 
alization  or  public  ownership)  did  Labor  advocates 
seriously  disagree  with  proposals  for  attaining  full 
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employment,  increasing  the  export  trade  or  ex¬ 
tending  a  wide  range  of  welfare  services.^ 

Yet  the  full  mandate  given  the  Labor  party  at¬ 
tests  to  the  intensity  and  broad  scope  of  the  felt 
need  for  change  in  Britain.  Recent  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  desire  for  change  extends  to  rural 
areas  and  cuts  across  many  well-known  lines  of 
class  stratification  so  characteristic  of  pre-war 
England.^  The  election  results  prove  that  the  new 
government  has  a  wide  cross-section  of  support 
from  the  entire  community.  Out  of  the  390  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  majority  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  only  120  are  trade  union  officials — hereto¬ 
fore  the  dominating  element  in  the  Labor  party. 
While  the  influence  of  the  trade  unionists  will  re¬ 
main  strong  under  the  new  regime,  the  recent 
election  also  shows  that  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas 
have  gone  Left.  Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  new  ma¬ 
jority  are  middle  class  or  professional  members.^ 

In  giving  power  to  the  Labor  party,  however, 
Britain  has  not  placed  the  reins  of  government  in 
wholly  untried  hands.  Many  members  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Cabinet  held  equally  responsible  posts  in  the 
Churchill  administration.  Moreover,  the  new  re¬ 
gime  is  not  embarking  on  a  program  radically 
different  from  that  most  Britishers  had  come  to 
expect  of  government  in  any  case.  The  revolution 
by  consent  is,  in  fact,  consent  to  the  conscious  and 
full  extension  of  state  controls  which  were  already 
under  way  in  many  areas  of  British  economic  life 
before  the  war.  Even  in  Parliamentary  debates  on 
the  question  of  nationalization  of  key  industries 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  degree  of  Conservative 
support  for  such  procedure,  certainly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  coal  industry.  During  the  debates  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  measures  designed 
to  achieve  full  employment  there  was  also  much 
agreement  between  Conservatives  and  Laborites. 
In  those  debates  the  issue  was  not  between  free 
enterprise  and  state  control,  but  concerning  the 
manner  and  extent  of  that  control.  Some  Conserva¬ 
tive  spokesmen  took  the  same  attitude  in  the  pre¬ 
election  battle.’ 

But  the  changes  which  are  intended  in  Britain 

2.  "The  Party  Programmes,"  The  Times  (London),  June  a8, 
1945- 

3-  A.  O’H.  McCormick,  New  York.  Times,  October  13-27, 
•945i  passim;  and  V.  M.  Dean,  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  1945. 

4-  See  “The  Election  Results,”  Economist  (London),  August 
4>  t945i  PP.  150-51;  and  “An  Analysis  of  the  New  House  of 
Commons,”  The  Timet,  August  10,  1945. 

5-  See  "Industry  and  the  Parties,”  The  Times,  June  29,  1945; 
and  debates  on  the  Full  Employment  White  Paper,  House  of 
Commons,  June  21,  22,  23,  1944,  401  H.  C.  Deb.  55,  pp.  221- 
307»  359'467»  49**582;  and  also  speech  of  Anthony  Eden, 
June  27,  1945,  The  Timet,  June  28,  1945. 


are  sweeping  in  their  scope.  No  other  major  indus¬ 
trial  nation  has  launched  so  unorthodox  an  eco¬ 
nomic  program  within  the  framework  of  estab¬ 
lished  democratic  traditions.  In  doing  so  Britain 
has  entered  on  a  period  which  may  test  conclu¬ 
sively  the  possibility  of  combining  planned  direc¬ 
tion  of  economic  affairs  and  retention  of  personal 
liberties  and  democracy.  The  election  results  prove 
that  the  majority  of  voters — over  14  million  out 
of  25  million  are  prepared  to  make  that  test.  These 
figures  represent  Labor’s  12  million  votes,  com¬ 
bined  with  those  cast  for  Liberal  party  representa¬ 
tives  whose  policies  closely  follow  the  Laborite 
program.  Labor’s  succession  to  390  seats  in  Par¬ 
liament,  out  of  a  possible  640,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  British  people  wanted  the  Labor  party  to  take 
power.  Britishers  are  little  worried  about  the  fact 
that  the  Labor  party,  with  its  predilection  for 
planning,  will  strive  to  achieve  the  nation’s  post¬ 
war  goals  on  socialist  lines.  Having  weathered 
six  years  of  war  under  virtually  complete  state 
controls,  they  nevertheless  experienced  full  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  result — although  food,  clothing  and 
other  consumer  goods  were  stringently  rationed  as 
a  result  of  wartime  conditions.  Rigorous  controls 
must  be  exercised  in  the  immediate  future  also,  as 
Labor  party  spokesmen  clearly  pointed  out  during 
the  pre-election  campaign.^  But  having  enjoyed  full 
economic  security  at  home — although  war  was 
necessary  to  bring  it  about — Britishers  today  eager¬ 
ly  await  realization  of  the  reconstruction  plans 
made  during  the  war,  which  they  have  now  en¬ 
joined  the  Labor  party  to  fulfill  in  peacetime. 

Britain’s  dilemma 

While  the  Labor  party  appears  to  have  whole¬ 
hearted  backing,  it  is  faced  with  critical  national 
economic  problems  which  any  government  would 
find  onerous.  Labor’s  problem  is  Britain’s  dilem¬ 
ma.  For  Britain  is  today  more  dependent  on  world¬ 
wide  stability  and  prosperity  than  any  other  major 
power.  Its  whole  economy,  so  closely  tied  to  for¬ 
eign  trade,  must  largely  stand  or  fall  on  general 
economic  expansion  throughout  the  world.  Brit¬ 
ain’s  severest  economic  difficulties  lie  in  the  foreign 
field.  And  this  fact  goes  far  to  explain  the  present 
consistency  of  Labor’s  foreign  policy  with  that 
pursued  by  Britain  before  and  during  the  war.  But 
while  this  Report  does  not  attempt  to  review 
Britain’s  task  of  bolstering  its  position  abroad,  or 
even  its  imperial  relations,  its  future  trading  posi¬ 
tion  is  so  important  that  brief  reference  to  foreign 
economic  goals  is  necessary  for  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  ahead  in  achieving 

6.  Let  Us  Face  the  Future  (London,  Labor  Party,  April  1945). 
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needed  and  much  sought  for  internal  reforms.^ 

Considerable  light  has  been  thrown  on  British 
economic  problems  during  the  recent  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  negotiations  in  Washington  to  conclude  a  lend- 
lease  settlement,  lay  down  a  broad  program  for  post¬ 
war  trade,  and  arrange  a  loan  for  Britain.  In  these 
discussions  and  in  earlier  statements,  British  spokes¬ 
men  have  shown  clearly  the  nation’s  utter  de¬ 
pendence  on  imports  and  thus  the  imperative  need 
to  raise  its  exports.  Although  wartime  pressures 
have  brought  about  increased  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion,  the  nation  must  still  import  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  its  food.  This  fact  alone  will  always  haunt 
any  British  government.  Provision  must  be  made 
under  all  contingencies  for  an  uninterrupted  flow 
of  food  imports.  At  the  same  time,  British  fac¬ 
tories  must  be  supplied  with  materials,  largely  from 
overseas.  A  housing  program  cannot  be  efficiently 
launched  nor  a  high  level  of  employment  assured 
unless  such  materials  are  available.  Vital  imports 
such  as  these  were  paid  for  before  the  war  by 
exports  of  manufactured  goods,  receipts  from  over¬ 
seas  investments,  and  other  items  of  invisible  in¬ 
come. 

During  the  war,  however,  Britain’s  wealth  was 
drained  to  the  breaking  point.  The  nation  has  to 
a  great  extent  liquidated  its  foreign  investments. 
At  the  same  time,  the  other  invisible  items — ship¬ 
ping  receipts,  insurance  and  banking  returns — 
also  dwindled.  Added  to  this  are  the  sizeable 
debts  incurred  within  the  sterling  area,  now 
blocked  in  London.  All  of  these  factors  increase 
Britain’s  difficulty  in  balancing  its  international 
payments.  From  now  on  the  only  methods  of  do¬ 
ing  so  will  be  through  expanding  its  export  trade 
proper.  No  longer  able  to  draw  on  former  sources 
of  invisible  income  to  pay  in  part,  at  least,  for  vital 
food  and  raw  material  imports,  Britain  must  now 
increase  its  exports  of  manufactured  goods.  It 
must  also  increase  exports  to  pay  its  sterling  debt. 
Finally,  Britain  must  increase  exports  if  it  is  to 
make  the  extra  effort  demanded  by  the  policy  of 
full  employment,  for  in  the  end  only  full  employ¬ 
ment  can  support  the  many  state  services  now  an¬ 
ticipated. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  Britain  must  in¬ 
crease  exports  50  per  cent  in  volume  above  the 
1938  figure  if  the  country  is  to  maintain  anything 
like  the  pre-war  volume  of  food  and  raw  material 
imports.  For  reasons  briefly  outlined  above,  this 
figure  represents  a  minimum.  Yet  there  is  a  reason¬ 
able  chance  that  the  effort  can  succeed.*  ’  It  is  this 

7.  “Export,”  Planning,  January  5,  1945;  “First  Aid  for  Ex¬ 
ports,”  ibid.,  June  22,  1945;  and  Britain's  Foreign  Trade  (New 
York,  April  1945). 


chance  the  Labor  government  has  undertaken  to  f 
exploit.  Laborites  early  recognized  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  achieving  full  employment  and  ex¬ 
panding  the  export  trade.  Fully  cognizant  of  Brit-  ■ 
ain’s  precarious  economic  situation,  they  are 
pledged,  nevertheless,  to  launch  the  nation’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  post-war  reconstruction.  It  remains  to  sur-  1 
vey  that  program  and  to  point  out  where  its  di. 
rection  may  be  altered  by  innovations,  peculiarly 
socialist  in  character,  which  are  supported  by  the 
Labor  party. 

FULL  SECURITY 

While  the  full  employment  scheme  forms  the  f 
core  of  all  plans  for  Britain’s  future,  homes  are  the 
foremost  necessity  and  housing  figured  more  prom¬ 
inently  than  any  other  single  issue  in  the  recent 
election  campaign.  It  is  an  immediate  problem  due 
to  extensive  war  destruction,  and  the  desire  for 
adequate  modern  homes  symbolizes  in  many  ways  ■ 
the  wish  to  turn  from  the  grim  business  of  war 
to  peacetime  living.  Houses,  social  security,  and  [ 
guaranteed  jobs  have  become  synonymous  with 
fuller  democracy.  Agricultural  reforms,  greater 
educational  opportunities,  and  adequate  health  in¬ 
surance  also  must  be  added  to  this  list,*®  for  they  I 
form  parts  of  a  general  approach  to  the  future  na¬ 
tional  life,  although — with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Churchill’s  hint  at  a  “Four-Year  Plan’’ — the  many 
projects  for  British  re-development  have  not  been 
conceived  in  a  single  rigid  pattern.'*  All  of  the 
various  projects — health  services,  educational  re¬ 
forms,  or  otherwise — tie  into  the  general  aim  of 
raising  living  standards  and  supporting  a  more  P 
vital,  well-integrated  national  life  where  univer¬ 
sality  of  opportunity  becomes  something  more  than 
mere  democratic  dogma. 

Concern  for  all  members  of  the  community  is  | 
also  the  keynote  of  plans  for  social  security  and  I 
housing.  These  questions  have  long  been  familiar  | 
to  Britain,  but  in  both  housing  and  social  security 
pre-war  achievement  fell  far  short  of  universality.  ^ 
Such  planning  as  took  place  during  the  war  was 
largely  designed  to  fill  gaps  in  programs  that  were 
already  well  understood  and  partially  compktt 
Provisions  for  adequate  housing  after  the  war's 
wreckage,  and  security  “from  the  cradle  to  the  | 
grave”  will  constitute  fulfillment,  therefore,  of 

8-9.  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  Britain’s  foreign  economic 
lem,  see  George  Soule,  America's  Stal(e  in  Britain's  Future  (Ne* 
York,  Viking  Press,  1945). 

10.  For  education  and  health  reforms,  see  p.  244. 

11.  Sec  speech  on  March  21,  1943  by  Mr.  Churchill,  lk» 
Prime  Minister,  British  Speeches  of  the  Day  (New  York,  BJi 
April  1943).  For  a  criticism  of  the  lack  of  timing  schedulok 
achieving  many  post-war  projects,  sec  “Framework  of  a  Fow 
Year  Plan,”  Planning,  June  8,  1945. 
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democratic  aims  which  Britishers  have  accepted 
since  World  War  I.  But  undertaking  these  two 
specific  projects  on  a  universal  national  scale  will 
have  broad  repercussions.  The  vast  ramifications 
of  a  national  housing  scheme  are  obvious,  now  that 
the  devastation  of  the  war  has  made  possible 
urban  and  rural  planning  far  more  extensive  than 
mere  rebuilding  of  damaged  homes.  Rehousing 
must  now  be  geared  into  plans  for  land  utilization 
or  possibly  its  nationalization,  the  location  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  modernization  of  transport.  It  is 
apparent,  also,  that  the  relationship  is  very  close 
between  security  benefits  and  assurance  of  employ¬ 
ment,  for  example,  or  between  social  insurance  and 
adequate  medical  services  for  unemployed  and 
aged  workers. 

Social  insurance.  Interest  in  extending  the  social 
security  program  in  Britain  was  first  crystallized 
during  the  war  by  the  famous  report  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Beveridge.^*  This  study  of  social  insurance, 
made  under  official  auspices  and  presented  to  the 
public  in  November  1942,  was  followed  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1944  by  the  Government  White  Paper  on  So¬ 
cial  Insurance.*^  The  latter  study  in  some  cases  pro- 
pses  lower  benefits  and  contributions  than  the 
Beveridge  Report  but  provides  for  unemployment 
and  sickness  insurance,  compulsory  state  industrial 
injury  insurance,  health  service,  widows’  pensions, 
retirement  pensions,  family  allowances,  orphans’  al¬ 
lowances,  maternity  grants  and  death  grants.  The 
chief  innovation  of  the  new  social  insurance  scheme 
is  its  compulsory  aspect  for  every  member  of  the 
community. 

For  the  purpose  of  administering  these  universal 
services,  the  population  is  to  be  divided  into  six 
classifications — employees,  others  gainfully  (kcu- 
pied,  housewives,  other  persons  of  working  age 
not  gainfully  occupied,  children  below  working 
age,  and  persons  retired  and  above  working  age.*"* 
The  scheme  will  have  a  unified  administration, 
although  local  units  of  government  will  be  in¬ 
vested  with  considerable  authority  in  the  day-to- 
day  application  of  the  plan.  A  separate  Ministry 
of  National  Insurance  was  created  before  the  gen¬ 
eral  election  to  supervise  the  enlarged  program. 
This  Ministry  has  been  retained  under  the  Labor 

I  government  to  consolidate  all  aspects  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  services.  It  is  estimated  that  British  social  se¬ 
curity,  including  health  but  excluding  education 

12.  Report  on  Social  Insurance  and  Allied  Services  (Beveridge), 
Cmd.  6404,  November  1942.  (All  Command — Cmd. — Papers 
are  published  by  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  London.) 

13.  Social  Insurance,  Part  I,  and  Work.men’s  Compensation, 
Part  II,  Cmd.  6550  and  Cmd.  6551,  September  1944. 

14.  Children,  aged  persons  and,  in  most  cases,  housewives  will 

,  not  pay  compulsory  contributions. 

i 


benefits  and  workmen’s  compensation,  will  cost 
over  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  the  first  year 
and  rise  to  about  three  and  a  half  billion  30  years 
hence.  In  the  first  year,  approximately  54  per  cent 
of  the  cost  will  fall  on  the  Treasury  or  local  taxes, 
the  rest  being  met  by  contributions  from  employ¬ 
ers  and  employees  and  by  interest.  Later,  the  share 
of  public  funds  will  rise  to  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost.^' 

To  date  this  program  has  not  reached  the  statute 
books.  But  the  new  government  has  introduced 
legislation  dealing  with  industrial  injuries,  sub¬ 
stantially  like  that  proposed  by  the  Coalition  gov¬ 
ernment. Some  Labor  members  of  the  present 
Parliament  have  been  critical  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  and  Laborites  in  general  were  critical 
of  the  delay  between  the  appearance  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Beveridge’s  first  report  and  the  former  gov¬ 
ernment’s  recommendations  to  Parliament.  It  may 
be  expected  that  the  new  Cabinet  will  energetically 
press  for  social  security  legislation,  but  in  any 
event  benefits  under  the  new  scheme  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  begin  for  at  least  two  years.  Since  Labor¬ 
ites  were  also  critical  of  the  lower  benefits  finally 
proposed  in  the  Social  Insurance  White  Paper, 
there  is  some  hope  that  these  may  be  increased. 

Housing.  Like  social  insurance,  government 
housing  is  not  something  entirely  new  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  scene  either,  and  before  the  war  over  300,000 
houses  were  being  built  annually,  although  many 
were  constructed  under  private  contract.  This 
building  ceased  during  the  war  and  thus,  even 
if  the  bombing  raids  had  not  destroyed  or  rendered 
uninhabitable  an  additional  half-million  houses 
while  damaging  some  4,000,000  others,  the  short¬ 
age  of  homes  would  be  acute.  The  recent  large 
rise  in  the  marriage  rate  has  also  increased  the  de¬ 
mand  for  shelter.  To  meet  this  shortage  and  the 
backlog  built  up  during  the  war  years,  a  long-term 
urban  and  rural  housing  plan  has  been  worked  out 
and — according  to  the  White  Paper  on  Housing 
issued  before  the  break-up  of  the  ^alition  govern¬ 
ment*^ — a  separate  dwelling  for  every  family  which 
desires  one  is  the  nation’s  first  housing  objective. 
It  is  estimated  that  between  three  and  four  million 
houses  are  needed  to  satisfy  present  shortages, 
eliminate  slums,  obsolescence  and  overcrowding.*® 

15.  See  “Forward  to  Social  Security,”  Planning,  March  23, 
1945:  and  "British  Statistics,”  Labor  and  Industry  in  Britain 
(New  York,  B.I.S.,  April  1945),  p.  64. 

16.  Sec  The  Times,  September  19,  1945. 

17.  See  Housing,  Cmd.  6609,  March  1945. 

18.  Major  responsibility  for  the  housing;  drive  rests  with  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  now  headed  by  Ancurin  Bevan,  although 
the  Ministry  of  Works  and  the  Ministry  of  Town  and  Country 
Planning  arc  also  involved.  The  plan  to  create  a  single  Min¬ 
istry  for  housing  has  been  temporarily  shelved. 
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Damaged  houses  arc  now  being  reconditioned 
with  government  assistance  and  at  first  a  half¬ 
million  emergency  prefabricated  houses  were  to  be 
built,  but  this  plan  has  been  dropped  since  the  cost 
proved  prohibitive.  Other  temporary  housing  is 
being  pressed  forward,  limited  only  by  the  supply 
of  labor  and  materials.  Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan,  the 
Health  Minister,  has  pointed  out  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  first  push  the  building  of  houses  for 
rent  to  low-income  groups.*^  Altogether,  a  sum  of 
;^I50  million  is  to  be  spent  in  providing  temporary 
houses.  Beyond  this,  plans  were  laid  for  an  emer¬ 
gency  building  program  of  300,000  permanent 
dwellings  in  the  two  years  following  the  end  of 
the  European  war,  although  until  after  January 
1946  no  specific  monthly  estimates  are  to  be  made. 
This  building  program  will  again  necessitate  rais¬ 
ing  the  labor  force  involved  to  a  figure  equal  to  or 
above  the  pre-war  size.  Manpower  involved  in 
building  has  dropped  from  1,000,000  before  the  war 
to  about  half  that  number.  Special  training  schemes 
for  apprentices  and  adults  in  the  building  trades 
have  also  been  developed.^® 

Little  can  be  done  to  assure  the  success  of  any 
long-term  housing  plan  which  may  finally  be 
agreed  on,  however,  until  labor  shortages  arc  fully 
surmounted  and  imports  of  needed  lumber  and 
other  building  materials  assured.  Thus,  even  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  most  immediate  rebuilding  tasks, 
it  is  apparent  that  Britain’s  domestic  plans  arc  de¬ 
pendent  on  overcoming  its  difficult  foreign  trade 
problems.  But  equally  important  to  fundamental 
replanning  for  housing  is  the  question  of  land 
use  and  the  price  to  be  paid  for  sites  requisitioned 
for  new  homes.  During  the  war  three  Ministries 
— Works,  Health,  and  Town  and  Country  Plan¬ 
ning — studied  the  problems  involved  in  rebuilding 
Britain.  The  Barlow  report  on  distribution  of  the 
industrial  population,  the  Scott  report  on  rural  land 
utilization,  and  the  Uthwatt  report  on  compensa¬ 
tion  and  betterment  were  all  concerned  with  the 
major  question  of  land  planning,  while  many  other 
studies  were  made  of  the  technical  aspects  of 
housing.^^ 

The  Uthwatt  Committee  called  for  the  fullest 
state  control  over  the  increment  to  land  value 
which  may  arise  from  the  war  and  the  govern- 

19.  See  Temporary  Housing  Programme,  Cmd.  6686,  October 

1945. 

20.  For  an  example  of  the  detailed  nature  of  planning  in  war¬ 
time  Britain,  see  Training  for  the  Building  Industry,  Cmd. 
6428,  February  1943. 

21.  See  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  the  Distribution  of 
the  Industrial  Population  {Barlow),  Cmd.  6153,  January  1940; 
Report  on  Land  Utilisation  in  Rural  Areas  (Scott),  Cmd.  6378, 
August  1942;  and  Report  on  Compensation  and  Betterment 
(Uthwatt),  Cmd.  6386,  September  1942. 


ment’s  need  for  planning  and  development.  There 
was  wide  support  in  Britain  for  cuch  land  use  re¬ 
forms,  but  the  proposals  of  the  Coalition  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  White  Paper  on  the  control  of  land 
use  were  much  less  far-reaching.^^  A  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act,  passed  by  Parliament  on 
October  26,  1944,  conferred  on  local  authorities 
the  right  to  buy  certain  areas  and  pay  compensa¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  1939  values.  The  land  so  pur¬ 
chased  is  subsequently  to  be  leased  to  private 
firms  for  development  in  conformity  with  city 
plans,  and  the  compensation  provisions  are  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent  wholesale  speculation  in  land 
values. 

For  the  immediate  future  Mr.  Silkin,  Minister  of 
Town  and  Country  Planning,  has  appointed  a 
Towns  Committee  to  consider  establishment  of 
balanced  communities.^^  But  nationalization  of  the 
land,  while  a  procedure  long  proposed  by  some 
sections  of  the  Labor  party,  is  not  a  scheme  which 
can  be  reasonably  anticipated  within  the  next  five 
years.  Some  Laborites  have  hinted  that  land  na¬ 
tionalization  will  be  undertaken  only  if  the  par¬ 
ty  is  returned  to  power  after  the  next  general  elec¬ 
tion.  If  the  government  were  to  meet  with  seri¬ 
ous  obstacles  in  its  housing  program  which  could 
be  overcome  only  by  nationalization — for  example, 
a  speculative  boom  in  land  values — such  a  stqi 
might  well  become  urgently  necessary  in  Labor’s 
view. 

Agricultural  Aids.  Intimately  related  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  land  use  is  that  of  agricultural  reform. 
While  no  thought  is  given  at  present  to  nation¬ 
alizing  farm  lands,  concern  about  agricultural  pro-  r 
duction  greatly  increased  during  the  war.  Britain, 
which  is  always  dependent  on  large  food  imports, 
has  continually  to  husband  its  available  agricul¬ 
tural  resources.  By  intensive  methods  and  a  highly 
successful  program  of  county  agricultural  com¬ 
mittees,  Britain’s  wartime  food  production  was 
increased  until  in  1945  it  supplied  70  per  cent  of 
its  food  needs,  as  against  40  per  cent  before  the 
war.  The  main  question  now  is  what  percentage 
of  this  increase  will  be  maintained  in  peacetime. 

A  satisfactory  balance  would  probably  be  reached 
if  the  nation  were  able  to  produce  regularly  half 
its  food  supply.  That  production,  however,  should 
be  concentrated  on  protective  foods,  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  vegetables,  in  order  to  improve  nutritive 
standards  of  the  English  diet. 

It  is  recognized  that  modern  technology  must 

22.  See  Control  of  Land  Use,  Cmd.  6537,  June  1944: 
Wartime  Planning  for  Physical  Reconstruction  in  Great  Britit 
(New  York,  B.I.S.,  revised.  May  1945). 

23.  See  The  Times,  October  19,  1945. 
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be  introduced  on  the  British  farm  and  secure 
markets  provided,  along  with  stable  prices.  In 
order  to  speed  reconversion,  an  Agriculture  Act 
of  July  27,  1944  increased  government  lending 
facilities  for  farmers  and  reduced  interest  rates  on 
agricultural  loans.  Some  concessions  through  tax 
reductions  are  also  promised  for  farmers.  No 
single  general  study  has  been  made  for  the  agri¬ 
culture  industry,  but  the  rural  population  will  gain 
much  from  universal  application  of  housing  and 
other  social  plans.  Farm  communities  which  have 
for  the  first  time  voted  Labor  will  certainly  expect 
the  new  government  to  show  interest  in  their 
problems.  Since  the  question  of  land  nationaliza¬ 
tion  may  ultimately  be  posed  the  Labor  party,  for 
its  part,  will  steer  a  well-calculated  course  in  order 
to  hold  the  rural  vote.^'* 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

Since  the  housing  drive,  an  extended  social  se¬ 
curity  system,  and  other  projects  imply  a  vast 
outlay  of  public  funds,  Britishers  have  come  to 
realize  that  their  hopes  for  building  a  new  na¬ 
tion  depend  on  their  ability  to  operate  the  whole 
economy  at  a  level  of  full  employment  and  full 
production.  Popular  attention  turned  first  to  hous¬ 
ing  and  welfare  services,  but  it  is  now  fully  agreed 
that  unless  there  is  a  high  rate  of  economic  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Britain,  it  will  be  impossible  to  finance 
many  major  reconstruction  aims.  It  is  now  also 
agreed  that  the  nation’s  over-all  economic  prob¬ 
lem  of  expanding  its  vital  foreign  trade  can  be 
solved  only  by  substantially  raising  the  production 
level  of  the  entire  economy,  by  providing  jobs  for 
all,  and  by  full  use  of  productive  capacity.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  although  there  is  the  closest 
relationship  between  Britain’s  need  to  achieve  full 
employment,  expand  exports,  and  provide  hous¬ 
ing  and  the  like,  the  first  of  these  demands  has 
become  paramount,  and  has  consequently  become 
the  central  necessity  in  British  thinking  about  the 
country’s  future  development. 

The  plans  for  full  employment  were  announced 
in  the  Government  White  Paper  on  Employment 
Policy  of  May  1944.^’  According  to  this  program, 
Britain’s  attack  on  the  question  of  full  employment 
is  to  be  made  on  a  broad  scale.  The  Labor  party 
was  again  in  substantial  agreement  with  Conserva¬ 
tives  before  the  election  in  the  case  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  White  Paper,  and  Labor  members  of  the 
Coalition  Cabinet  shared  equal  responsibility  in 
its  submission  for  Parliamentary  debate.^^  The 

J4'  “The  Farming  Front,”  Fabian  Publications  (London),  June 
'945- 

J5'  Employment  Policy,  Cmd.  6527,  May  1944. 

See  401  H.C.  Deb.,  cited. 


only  serious  objection  the  proposals  encountered 
was  the  belief  of  some  Labor  members  of  the 
House  that  such  broad  aims  could  not  be  achieved 
unless  nationalization  of  key  industries  was  un¬ 
dertaken  at  the  same  time.  The  party  is  now  free 
to  pursue  this  method  in  implementing  the  White 
Paper,  and  has  already  proposed  as  much  in  the 
case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  coal  mining  in¬ 
dustry,  and  aviation.  But  the  White  Paper’s  gen¬ 
eral  recommendations — quite  rightly  regarded  as 
revolutionary  at  the  time  of  their  announcement — 
will  doubtless  be  followed  by  the  new  government 
with  great  vigor. 

Haunted  by  memories  of  a  quarter-century  of 
violent  economic  fluctuations  and  impressed  by  the 
experience  of  wartime’s  full  use  of  manpower,  the 
British  now  propose  that  the  government  attempt 
to  detect  the  beginnings  of  any  slump  and,  by  a 
series  of  concerted  measures,  counteract  as  quickly 
as  possible  any  ensuing  unemployment.  For  this 
purpose,  a  central  statistical  board — a  kind  of  eco¬ 
nomic  general  staff — will  be  employed  to  measure 
and  analyze  economic  trends,  and  an  annual  census 
of  employment,  savings,  capital  expenditure,  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  will  be  made.  More  and 
more,  in  recent  years,  the  government’s  annual 
budget  presented  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  has  taken  on  some  of  these  fimctions. 
Hereafter  it  may  be  expected  that  the  annual 
budget  will  attempt  to  estimate  more  than  strictly 
government  revenues  and  appropriations.  Full  em¬ 
ployment  demands  will  entail,  in  addition,  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  manpower  and  materials  avail¬ 
able  for  production  purposes  throughout  the  econ¬ 
omy,  whether  state-controlled  or  privately  owned. 
Where  studies  reveal  insufficient  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  the  annual  budget  will  recommend  either 
further  private  expenditures  or  government  out¬ 
lays.  For  total  expenditures  arc  to  be  prevented 
from  falling  to  a  level  where  general  unemploy¬ 
ment  appears. 

The  White  Paper  also  proposes  that  the  level 
of  prices  and  wages  be  kept  reasonably  stable. 
Mobility  of  workers  between  occupations  and 
localities  is  to  be  maintained  in  an  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  occurrence  of  depressed  areas  such  as 
those  which  arose  between  the  wars  in  Britain  to 
plague  certain  localities,  especially  mining  regions. 
In  addition,  it  proposes  not  only  a  policy  of  low 
interest  rates,  but  expansion  of  public  capital  at 
the  outset  of  a  depression.  A  novel  proposal  will 
also  reduce  social  security  contributions  when  un¬ 
employment  rises.  While  the  White  Paper  con¬ 
templates  no  departure  from  the  principle  that  the 
budget  should  be  balanced  over  extended  periods. 
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it  is  evident  that  at  certain  times  this  will  not  be 
adhered  to  too  closely.  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  also  reiterated  this  point 
in  his  budget  speech  on  October  23,  1945.^^  The 
Employment  White  Paper  emphasizes  the  close  re¬ 
lationship  that  must  prevail  among  government, 
labor  and  industry.  Obviously,  both  labor  and  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  greatly  affected  by  the  plans  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  mobility  of  labor  and  directing  the 
location  of  industry.^®  And,  as  noted  above,  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  whole  economy  on  the  revival  and 
expansion  of  the  export  industry  is  frankly  faced 
by  the  White  Paper. 

Reconversion.  During  the  transition  period, 
many  wartime  rationing  controls  on  consumer 
goods  and  building  materials  are  being  maintained 
so  that  urgent  civilian  needs  may  be  met  and  ex- 
[wrt  production  fully  resumed.  At  the  same  time, 
controls  on  labor  have  been  continued.*^  One  of 
the  early  criticisms  of  the  Labor  party  after  the 
election  concerned  its  reconversion  policies,  and 
mainly  the  slow  pace  of  demobilization.  But  party 
spokesmen  gave  little  ground  in  this  controversy. 
They  repeatedly  pointed  out  what  the  party  main¬ 
tained  before  assuming  office,  that  rationing  and 
many  other  state  controls  would  of  necessity  con¬ 
tinue.  Due  to  shortages,  the  export  trades  must 
have  first  call  on  materials  and  manpower.  Hous¬ 
ing  needs,  fuel  production,  and  consumption  goods 
have  next  priorities.  In  view  of  these  demands. 
Prime  Minister  Attlee  has  urged  patience  for  every 
criticism  arising  out  of  impatience  with  controls, 
even  after  six  years  of  great  civilian  deprivation.^® 

The  Labor  party,  now  that  it  is  charged  with 
long-term’  responsibility,  obviously  must  take  the 
long-range  view  in  its  attempts  to  achieve  full 
employment.  This  requirement  is  explicitly  set 
forth  in  the  White  Paper  and  is  implied  in  all 
other  reconstruction  plans.  But  provision  for  im¬ 
mediate  demobilization  and  allocation  of  man¬ 
power  had  also  been  made  before  the  election.  A 
White  Paper  on  reallocation  of  manpower  had 
been  prepared  for  the  period  between  the  end  of 
the  European  war  and  the  Japanese  war.^*  The 

27.  Sec  The  Times,  October  24,  1945;  and  Sir  William  Bev¬ 
eridge,  Full  Employment  in  a  Free  Society  (New  York,  Norton, 

1945). 

28.  See  “Location  of  Employment,"  Planning,  August  25, 
1944;  and  “Planning  Industrial  Location  in  Britain,”  Labor 
and  Industry  in  Britain,  cited,  pp.  52  ff. 

29.  A  Transition  Powers  bill  was  introduced  on  October  15, 
1945  in  Parliament,  which  would  allow  present  emergency 
powers  and  labor  controls  to  continue  for  five  years. 

30.  Sec  The  Times,  September  13,  1945. 

31.  Reallocation  of  Manpower  during  the  Interim  Period  be¬ 
tween  the  Defeat  of  Germany  and  the  Defeat  of  Japan,  Cmd. 
6548,  September  1944. 


release  of  men  and  women  from  the  armed  forces 
has  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  that  scheme,  although 
later  increases,  as  a  result  of  the  early  end  of  the 
Ja[)anese  war,  now  will  bring  1945  totals  of  men 
and  women  released  to  over  900,000  and  100,000, 
respectively.  Reduction  in  munitions  production 
has  made  possible  the  reallocation  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  workers  to  other  industries — over  a  mil¬ 
lion,  for  example,  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September  1945.^^ 

In  the  Reinstatement  in  Civil  Employment  Act 
of  1944,  and  in  the  Disabled  Persons  Employment 
Act  of  1944  the  Coalition  government  secured  legis¬ 
lation  on  two  aspects  of  demobilization.^^  The 
former  imposes  on  an  employer  the  obligation  to 
reinstate  former  employee-applicants  who  have 
been  in  the  armed  services  or  civil  defense  unless 
the  employer  can  show  that  it  would  not  be  reason¬ 
able  and  practicable  to  do  so.  Reinstatement  Com¬ 
mittees  are  now  provided  to  judge  disputes.  The 
Disabled  Persons  Employment  Act,  based  on  the 
Tomlinson  Report,^"*  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  courses  of  industrial  training  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor.  Eventually,  cer¬ 
tain  employers  will  be  obliged  to  employ  a  quota 
of  registered  disabled  persons.  Some  legislation 
has  already  been  enacted  with  respect  to  demobil¬ 
ization,  and  other  schemes  for  the  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  of  persons  discharged  from  the  armed  forces 
are  now  in  operation. 

FULL  PRODUCTION 

While  full  employment  involves  the  ultimate 
use  of  all  production  facilities,  Britishers  have  re¬ 
cently  come  to  believe  that  increasing  their  indus¬ 
trial  output,  although  but  part  of  the  larger  task,  | 
constitutes  a  special  problem  in  itself.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  here  to  discuss  increasing  output  per  worker,  ^ 
or  rationalizing  British  industry  and  reforming  its  1 
structure  in  line  with  technological  developments. 
But  the  war  has  demonstrated  that  industrial  capac-  1 
ity  can  and  should  be  enlarged,  and  especially  that 
it  must  be  modernized.  Labor ites  agree  with  this 
analysis,  but  have  insisted  that  modernization  and 
full  industrial  capacity  in  some  cases  can  be  reached 
only  through  the  method  of  nationalization.  They 
presented  this  concept  to  the  electorate  before 
July  5,  stating  that  the  ultimate  purpose  was  the 

32.  See  speech  of  G.  A.  Isaacs,  Minister  of  Labor,  August  23, 
1945,  British  Speeches  of  the  Day,  cited,  August-Septembff 
>945,  P-  511. 

33.  “The  Disabled  Ex-Scrvicemen,”  Planning,  August  I7> 
1945;  “Resettlement,”  ibid.,  September  7,  1945;  and  Britain  t*i 
the  Veteran  (New  York,  B.I.S.,  May  1945). 

34.  See  Report  on  Rehabilitation  and  Resettlement  of  DiseUd 
Persons  {Tomlinson),  Cmd.  6415,  January  1943;  and  Rehdiik 
tation  in  Great  Britain  (Ne»^  York,  B.I.S.,  revised,  June  I945)' 
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establishment  at  home  of  a  Socialist  Common¬ 
wealth.  Admitting  that  socialism  could  not  come 
overnight,  they  declared  some  basic  industries  were 
ripe  for  public  ownership  and  management  in  the 
I  direct  service  of  the  nation.  They  could  no  longer 
be  left  to  prejudice  national  interests  by  restrictive 
anti-social  practices,  and  protect  their  capital  struc- 
[  tures  and  profits  at  the  cost  of  a  lower  standard  of 
!  living  for  all.  Many  smaller  businesses,  which 
rendered  good  services,  are  to  continue  their  use- 
j  ful  work  uncontrolled  by  the  state.^^ 

j  Nationalization.  In  the  light  of  these  considera- 
I  tions  the  Labor  party  before  the  election  submitted 
I  to  the  nation  the  following  suggestions,  among 
others,  for  an  industrial  program:  public  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  fuel  and  power  industries,  inland  trans¬ 
port,  and  iron  and  steel,  and  public  supervision 
of  monopolies  and  cartels;  a  firm  and  clear-cut 
'  program  for  the  export  trade;  the  shaping  of  suit¬ 
able  economic  and  price  controls;  and  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Bank  of  England.^*^  While  British  La- 
borites  argue  that  state  control  of  the  country’s 
central  banking  system  bears  directly  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  whole  economy,  the  sweeping 
reorganization  planned  for  coal  mining  is  more 
representative  of  the  problems  and  prospects  in¬ 
volved  in  the  socialist  proposals  for  public  owner¬ 
ship  of  key  industries. 

I  Brief  reference  to  the  central  banking  services  is 
pertinent,  however,  because  of  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  Labor’s  desire  to  bring  it  under  govern¬ 
ment  control.  The  Bank  has  worked  in  such  close 
I  cooperation  with  the  British  Treasury  that  in  the 
view  of  most  observers  the  elimination  of  stock¬ 
holders,  with  proper  compensation,  amounts  at 
most  to  an  accounting  transaction.  But  the  present 
Ministry  desires  to  make  it  clear  where  ultimate 
power  will  rest.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
recently  stated  that  power  “must  rest,  not  with  a 
I  body  of  private  stockholders,  even  though  they 
seldom  exercise  it,  but  with  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  case  of  so  important  an  institution  as  a 
central  bank.”  For  some  stockholders,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  pointed  out,  might  be  moved  by  political 
passions  which  would  influence  their  economic 
I  judgment.^^ 

Once  nationalization  is  proposed  for  any  given 
industry,  fair  compensation  becomes  the  crucial 
problem.  But,  basically.  Labor’s  aim  in  nationaliza¬ 
tion,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Dalton’s  attitude  on  the 
Bank  of  England,  is  to  bring  under  state  control 

35.  Let  Us  Face  the  Future,  cited,  p.  6. 

36.  IFid.,  pp,  6-7. 

37-  See  Hugh  Dalton,  speech,  British  Speeches  of  the  Day, 
August-September  1945,  pp.  496-99. 


the  power  to  make  policy  decisions  in  services  or 
industries  of  national  scope.  In  the  last  decade,  or 
more,  monopoly  organization  has  steadily  pro¬ 
gressed  in  Britain,  and  Laborites  have  not  opposed 
this  trend.  They  have  favored  coordination  of  na¬ 
tional  industries  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  But  where  such  coordination  or  unification 
results  in  private  restrictive  monopolies,  they  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  additional  step  of 
nationalization  in  order  to  protect  the  public  in¬ 
terest.*®  Specific  compensation  provisions  have  not 
yet  been  determined  for  any  industry.  Not  only  the 
amount  but  the  manner  in  which  payment  is  to 
be  made  must  eventually  be  considered.  Laborites 
have  favored  amounts  determined  on  the  basis  of 
previous  revenue  rather  than  an  accounting  based 
on  value  of  assets.  Eventually,  the  form  of  pay¬ 
ment  may  vary  with  different  industries.  Outright 
cash  payment,  involving  severance  of  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  industry  in  question,  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  one  case;  whereas  in  another,  the  con¬ 
tinuing  interest  of  present  stockholders  may  be 
retained  by  organizing,  under  government  con¬ 
trol,  a  new  board  from  these  stockholders.  Britain 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  this  connection, 
for  such  industries  as  broadcasting,  overseas  air¬ 
ways,  local  passenger  transport  and  electricity  have 
been  brought  under  public  control  in  recent  ycars.*^ 

Coal  Industry.  The  coal  industry  is  illustrative  of 
Labor’s  thesis  of  nationalization  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  more  directly  related  to  the  need  for  pro¬ 
viding  full  production.  Because  the  coal  shortage  is 
now  so  acute,  plans  for  the  industry’s  rehabilitation 
are  of  the  most  serious,  immediate,  and  practical 
importance.  Although  built  on  Britain’s  most  plen¬ 
tiful  basic  raw  material,  the  coal  industry  has  been 
subject  to  constant  unrest  for  a  quarter-century. 
Reduced  demand  after  World  War  I  resulted  from 
the  increased  use  of  petroleum  as  a  fuel  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Hoping  to  solve  the  problem,  the 
government  in  1930  sanctioned  partial  monopoliza¬ 
tion  of  the  industry,  along  with  price  and  wage 
increases.  Prices  and  wages  rose  in  the  next 
decade,  but  production  efficiency  declined,  and  by 
1938  the  government  was  forced  to  partial  nation¬ 
alization  of  coal  deposits.^  Such  coal  mining  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  private  operators,  paying 
royalties  to  the  government  instead  of  to  private 
holders  of  mineral  rights  as  formerly. 

38.  See  The  Times,  August  18,  1945,  and  Herbert  Morrison, 
Government  and  Industry  (London,  Fabian  Research  Group, 
June  1944);  and  W.  Arthur  Lewis,  “Monopoly  in  British  In¬ 
dustry,"  Fabian  Publications,  June  1945. 

39.  See  British  Corporations  under  Public  Control  (New  York, 
B.LS.,  ID  597,  May  24,  1945). 

40.  See  “Fuel  and  Power,”  Fabian  Publications,  June  1945. 
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A  NEW  BRITAIN  UNDER  LABOR? 


In  1942,  after  timid  wartime  attempts  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  industry  on  a  “self-government”  basis,  the 
Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power  was  given  full  opera¬ 
tional  control  until  post-war  determination  of  pol¬ 
icy  by  Parliament.  Although  the  war  cut  off  con¬ 
tinental  markets,  Britain’s  critical  coal  problem 
between  1939  and  1945  was  to  produce  even  enough 
fuel  for  home  needs  and  produce  it  efficiently.  To 
solve  this  problem,  the  government  first  suspended 
drafting  of  miners  into  the  armed  services  and 
later  was  forced  to  divert  to  the  industry  man¬ 
power  already  drafted.  But  from  1939  to  1944 
mined  coal  dropped  from  231  to  184  million  tons, 
and  the  annual  output  of  each  worker  fell  from 
302  to  about  260  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  produc¬ 
tion  during  1945  will  hardly  exceed  176,000,000 
tons.^* 

Before  and  during  the  war,  then,  faulty  organ¬ 
ization  and  inefficiency  in  coal  mining  became 
patent.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
British  operators  have  been  working  marginal 
mines — a  fact  which  in  any  case  would  lower  ef¬ 
ficiency  standards.  With  the  full  state  control  and 
ownership  proposed  by  the  Labor  government, 
inefficiency  may  still  plague  the  industry.  These 
problems  have  been  thoroughly  studied,  but 
whether  better  organization,  distribution  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  actual  mining  operations  will  in¬ 
crease  production  is  a  technical  question  which 
any  government  or  private  owner  would  face.^^ 
Once  the  thorny  question  of  compensation  is 
solved,  there  remains  the  problem  of  recruiting 
manpower  for  the  mines.  Many  younger  workers, 
who  are  not  miners  by  choice  but  were  drafted 
into  the  mining  industry,  arc  eager  to  be  “de¬ 
mobilized.”  Miners,  long  accustomed  to  state  as¬ 
sistance  of  one  kind  or  another  for  the  industry 
in  which  they  work,  may  find  Labor’s  plans  in¬ 
adequate,  although  plans  for  worker  representa¬ 
tion  in  operating  the  industry  may  tend  to  coun¬ 
teract  this  attitude.  Usually  a  militant  group,  the 
miners  arc  now  faced  with  the  task  of  producing 
much-needed  fuel  for  the  coming  winter,  and  aid¬ 
ing  in  every  way  the  party  which  they  support  to 
succeed  in  its  plans  for  nationalizing  the  industry. 

Industrial  Planning.  Of  the  other  industries 
“ripe”  for  government  control  and  ownership, 
transport  is  considered  second  only  to  coal  mining. 
Railway  transport,  motor  transport,  canals  and  in¬ 
land  waterways,  coastwise  shipping  and  air  trans¬ 
port  were  taken  over  by  the  government  during  the 
war  and  coordinated  by  the  Ministry  of  War 

41.  See  The  Times,  September  i,  1945. 

42.  See  Report  on  Coal  {Reid),  Cmd.  6610;  and  “How  to 
Nationalise  the  Mines,”  Economist,  October  6,  1945,  pp.  474-75. 


Transport.  This  Ministry  is  retained  in  the  Labor 
Cabinet  and  there  is  little  chance  that  the  industry 
will  ever  return  to  its  pre-war  status.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  I  the  Labor  government  announced  its  decision 
to  bring  all  British  air  lines,  foreign  and  domestic, 
under  public  ownership.  At  the  same  time,  the 
government  indicated  that  British  telecommunica-  ' 
tion  services  were  also  to  come  under  state  owner-  I 
ship.  Today  public  control  is  represented  by  Cable  L 
and  Wireless,  Limited,  Britain’s  only  overseas  com¬ 
munications  company,  and  the  British  Overseas 
Airways  Corporation  (B.O.A.C.),  the  one  govern¬ 
ment  company  now  existing  in  the  field  of  foreign 
aviation.  Lord  Winster,  Minister  of  Civil  Avia¬ 
tion,  suggested  that  hereafter  there  would  be  three 
aviation  corporations.  There  will  be  one  for  service 
to  the  British  Commonwealth,  North  America  and 
the  Far  East.  This  will  be  operated  by  the  B.O.A.C. 

A  second  corporation  will  serve  internal  and  Euro¬ 
pean  lines,  while  the  third  will  operate  to  South  \ 
America.^^ 

For  other  industries,  the  government  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  urging  expansion  and  modernization  on  the 
basis  of  cooperative  endeavor  among  government, 
industry  and  labor.  The  burden  of  accomplishing 
this  task,  one  of  the  most  onerous  now  before  the 
government,  has  fallen  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  It 
depends  on  persuasion  for  the  most  part,  and  the 
responsible  Minister — in  this  case.  Sir  Stafford  ’ 
Cripps — has  already  drawn  much  criticism  for  his 
suggested  plans.  Triple  partnership,  which  applies 
not  to  ownership  or  management,  in  the  usual 
sense,  but  only  to  reconstruction  planning,  has  al-  ‘ 
ready  been  launched  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
textiles.  Because  this  industry  is  so  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  export  drive,  its  early  expansion  is 
imperative.'^'*  Significantly  enough,  present  Board 
of  Trade  plans  for  cotton  are  not  far  different  from 
those  suggested  by  the  Coalition  Cabinet.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1944  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
urged  the  industry  to  amalgamate,  re-equip  itself, 
overhaul  its  marketing  arrangements,  simplify  the 
wage  structure,  and  extend  double-shift  working* 
The  emphasis  in  all  such  cooperation  will  be  placed 
on  the  necessity  for  efficiency.  Working  jointly,  the 
employers,  workers  and  government  are  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  to  which  modern  machinery  and 
better  distribution  methods  can  effect  increases  in 
output.^*^  Other  industries  to  which  the  tripartite 

43.  See  New  York.  Times,  November  2,  1945. 

44.  See  speech  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  British  Speeches  of  lit 
Day,  October  1945,  pp.  522  ff. 

45.  See  speech  by  Hugh  Dalton,  ibid.,  September  19,  I944' 

46.  The  urgency  for  modernizing  the  cotton  industry  « 
outlined  in  the  report  of  the  cotton  textile  mission,  whkk 
studied  American  manufacturing  methods  in  1944.  See  Rrforf 
of  the  Cotton  Textile  Mission,  October  1944. 
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working  party  scheme  applies  include:  pottery, 
furniture,  hosiery,  and  boots  and  shoes.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  several  branches  of  British  indus¬ 
try,  including  cotton  and  steel,  as  well  as  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  British  Industries,  have  also  recently 
undertaken  private  planning  for  future  industrial 
progress.  It  remains  also  to  point  out  that  wartime 
Regional  Boards,  set  up  to  mobilize  the  full  re¬ 
sources  of  each  region  in  Britain  for  war  produc¬ 
tion,  have  been  continued  as  Regional  Boards  for 
Industry.  At  the  national  level  a  Production  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  has  been  constituted  to  integrate  the 
work  of  these  planning  and  advisory  agencies.'*^ 

LABOR’S  CHANCES 

During  Labor’s  first  months  in  power  there  has 
been  time  to  frame  legislation  on  no  more  than  a 
few  of  the  many  planned  reforms  outlined  in  this 
Report.  If  the  government  were  not  following  a 
new  approach  to  many  of  Britain’s  problems,  much 
time  would  be  consumed  in  any  case  in  preparing 
public  bills  on  such  highly  complicated  financial 
and  economic  questions  as  the  banking  services, 
mining  industry,  housing,  aviation  and  the  like. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  highly  industrialized  nation 
of  Britain,  faced  with  the  most  serious  economic 
problems,  must  be  concerned  continuously  with 
the  state  of  its  industrial  plant.  The  contention 
of  the  Labor  party  that  the  government  itself 
should  enter  into  industrial  control  only  emphasizes 
the  nation’s  problems;  it  does  not  change  them. 

But  the  Labor  party  has  assumed  office  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  aim  not  only  in  accordance  with  the 
nation’s  economic  potentialities.  Laborites  have  as¬ 
sumed,  at  the  same  time,  a  responsibility  to  main¬ 
tain  British  democratic  traditions.  The  revolution 
by  consent,  effected  by  the  electorate  on  July  5, 
has  been  hailed  by  Labor’s  spokesmen  as  prtxjf 
that  the  party  will  at  all  times  honor  demo¬ 
cratic  procedures.  With  the  exception  of  some  in¬ 
temperate  statements  during  the  pre-election  cam¬ 
paign,  opposition  to  Labor  has  never  charged  that 
the  government  party  now  wished  to  supplant  the 
time-honored  methods  of  discussion,  open  hear¬ 
ings,  criticism  and  debate  in  Parliament.  There  is, 
in  fact,  mounting  evidence  that  the  Labor  party 
may  expect  continued  and  severe  criticism  from 
the  Conservative  benches  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  growing  indica- 

47-  See  Industrial  Planning  in  Britain  (New  York, 
Reference  Notes,  IDH  631),  pp.  4-8. 


tion  that  Labor’s  own  adherents  will  press  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  perhaps  more  vigorously  than  it  might 
wish,  to  inaugurate  swiftly  many  proposals  which 
they  have  long  favored. 

While  Conservative  critics  have  withheld  seri¬ 
ous  objection  to  the  first  two  outstanding  reforms 
suggested  by  the  government — nationalization  of 
coal  mining  and  the  Bank  of  England — they  im¬ 
mediately  reacted  unfavorably  to  the  further  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  aviation  transport  industry  be 
brought  under  full  government  control.  Ultimate¬ 
ly,  there  can  be  no  question  that  Conservative  op¬ 
position  will  express  itself  strongly  when  compen¬ 
sation  provisions  are  announced  for  any  specific 
nationalization  project.  In  the  case  of  aviation  they 
have  also  argued  that  the  government’s  new 
scheme,  especially  for  foreign  air  transport,  will 
only  further  retard  the  nation’s  efforts  to  com¬ 
pete  in  this  field  with  other  countries. 

But  this  concern  for  the  nation’s  external  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  as  a  whole  may  also  prove  to  be 
the  basis  on  which  the  government  can  resolve 
its  differences  both  with  the  Conservatives  and 
those  members  of  its  own  party  who  wish  to  push 
ahead  faster  with  socialist  reforms.  For,  as  this 
Report  has  stressed,  there  is  much  agreement  about 
the  central  economic  necessities  which  the  British 
face.  The  great  majority,  intent  on  providing  a 
wider  distribution  of  social  services  and  raising 
their  standard  of  living,  are  conscious  that  this  en¬ 
tails  full  employment  of  manpower  and  the  nation’s 
industrial  machine.  Since  achievement  of  this  task, 
in  turn,  depends  so  largely  on  meeting  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties,  the  nation  naturally  finds  unity 
both  desirable  and  possible.  So  insistent  is  the  de¬ 
mand  that  the  nation’s  broader  economic  problems 
be  squarely  faced  and  met  that  there  is  danger  that 
Britain  may  embark  on  a  program  of  the  strictest 
state  controls,  reminiscent  of  the  autarchic  practices 
of  Germany  in  the  pre-war  period.  For  whereas  the 
many  reconstruction  plans  which  have  been  out¬ 
lined  above  reveal  Britain’s  understanding  that  its 
problems  are  acute,  there  is  also  much  belief  that 
they  can  be  mastered.  Prime  Minister  Attlee  ex¬ 
pressed  British  determination  in  this  regard  on  No¬ 
vember  13,  when  in  speaking  before  the  American 
Congress,  he  said:  “We  are  facing  the  future  with 
courage  and  a  determination  to  win  through.  We 
have  not  stood  up  to  our  enemies  for  six  years  to  be 
beaten  by  economics.”^* 

48.  See  New  Yorl{  Times,  November  14,  1945. 
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Britain’s  Health  and  Educational  Plans 


By  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  G.  S.  McClellan 

Those  familiar  with  the  limited  educational  op¬ 
portunities  afforded  low-income  groups  in  Britain 
before  the  war  will  appreciate  the  reasons  for  the 
nation’s  interest  in  schooling.  Those  familiar  also 
with  the  low  nutritive  standard  of  Britain’s  diet, 
its  limited  medical  services  and  the  status  of  its 
present  population  curve  will  also  recognize  the 
necessity  of  the  greater  emphasis  which  is  to  be 
placed  on  an  expanded  health  service.^  Both  the 
educational  and  health  programs,  which  were  chart¬ 
ed  during  the  war,  are  planned  on  a  universal 
scale.  State  support  in  these  services  is  to  be  avail¬ 
able  to  all  in  need,  regardless  of  income  level. 

The  program  for  education  has  already  become 
law.  It  represents  the  first  major  segment  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  reconstruction  plans  that  has  been  imple¬ 
mented  by  Parliament.  The  Education  Act,  passed 
on  August  3,  1944,  was  based  on  the  White  Paper 
on  Educational  Reconstruction  of  July  1943.^  It 
provides  for  the  ultimate  reorganization  of  the 
educational  system  into  three  levels — primary,  sec¬ 
ondary  and  later  stages — and  links  the  independ¬ 
ent  schools  to  the  national  school  system.  All  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  free  up  to  the  university  level.  The 
Act  provides  for  nursery  schools  where  needed, 
and  raises  the  school-leaving  age  first  to  15  and 
then  to  16  years.  Part-time  education  in  Young 
Peoples  Colleges  during  working  hours  is  com¬ 
pulsory  up  to  the  age  of  18.  Increased  grants  for 
technical  and  adult  education  arc  promised,  and 
the  provision  of  meals  and  milk  at  schools  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  long-term  problem  of  teachers’  train¬ 
ing  has  also  been  studied,  as  well  as  the  public 
schools,  the  curriculum  and  examinations  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  and  the  youth  service.^ 

The  war  has  produced  a  great  shortage  of  schools 
and  teachers  in  Britain,  and  for  this  reason  it  will 
be  impossible  in  the  near  future  to  bring  the 
school-leaving  age  up  to  the  maximums  mentioned 
above.  New  schools  must  be  built  and  more  teach¬ 
ers  trained,  for  as  many  as  90,000  additional  teachers 
will  be  required  under  the  new  program.  Pres¬ 
ent  public  funds  given  over  to  education  in  Brit¬ 
ain  amount  to  about  $260  million.  The  above 
expansion  of  educational  opportunities  will  in¬ 
crease  state  expenditures  in  this  field  about  $22,- 
000,000  in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  Ultimately, 
the  educational  program  may  cost  the  public  over 
$320,000,000,  annually,  above  present  outlay 

Reorganization  of  the  school  system  finds  its 

1.  See  Report  on  Population  Problems,  September  1945. 

2.  Educational  Reconstruction,  Cmd.  6458,  July  16,  1943. 

3.  Education  in  Britain  (New  York,  B.I.S.,  August  1945);  and 
S.  D.  Simon,  The  Education  Act  (London,  Fabian  Research 
Scries,  March  1945). 


parallel  in  attention  given  to  a  national  health 
program.  If  the  planning  which  had  been  done  in 
this  field  before  the  Labor  party  took  office  were  j 
carried  out,  it  would  amount  to  a  revolution  in  the 
British  medical  services.  As  the  White  Paper  on 
National  Health  Service  of  February  1944  indi¬ 
cates:  “The  proposed  comprehensive  service  will 
cover  everything,  from  minor  ailments  to  major 
surgery,  from  the  day-to-day  care  of  mother  and 
child  to  the  special  provisions  for  those  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  or  cancer.  The  service  will  be 
entirely  without  charge  to  the  patient.’’*  The  White 
Paper  proposed  that  Britain  be  divided  into  hos¬ 
pital  areas,  presided  over  by  joint  local  authoritkt 
to  provide  complete,  publicly  financed  hospital  and 
consultant  services  in  each  area.  “Grouped  prac¬ 
tice”  of  doctors  was  suggested,  although  any  om 
who  wished  might  associate  himself  with  a  “fam¬ 
ily  doctor”  through  a  publicly  supported  general- 
practitioner  service.  The  family  doctor,  giving  all 
or  part  of  his  time  to  public  service,  was  to  be  paid 
not  by  the  patient,  to  whom  the  service  would  be 
free,  but  by  the  government.  A  preliminary  estiraaie 
of  public  funds  necessary  to  launch  such  a  national^ 
health  service  were  set  at  about  $600,000,000  an¬ 
nually,  compared  with  about  one-third  that  sum 
now  available  from  public  sources  for  health 
services.^ 

Since  the  election,  however,  no  progress  has  been 
made  in  implementing  this  health  scheme.  The 
proposals  of  the  White  Paper  on  a  National  Health 
Service  as  finally  worked  out  by  the  former  Health 
Minister  have,  in  fact,  been  abandoned.  The  new 
Minister  of  Health,  Aneurin  Bevan,  must  now] 
re-examine  the  entire  problem.  Although  some  or- r 
ganized  groups  in  Britain  have  strongly  supporud^ 
socialized  medicine,  the  original  plan  was  seri-i 
ously  attacked  by  both  private  doctors  and  by  thdr 
professional  organization,  the  British  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Other  groups  have  attacked  the  White  Paper 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  scheme  for  medid] 
services  only,  rather  than  a  health  plan,  since  phyi-; 
cal  fitness,  health  education,  nutrition,  and  hygiewi 
housing  were  outside  its  terms  of  reference.^  Butj 
it  is  believed  that  a  new  scheme  may  result  inaS 
national  health  service  no  less  comprehensive  thanf 
that  outlined  in  the  first  White  Paper,  since  La¬ 
bor’s  present  majority  in  Parliament  will  doubdess 
sanction  fuller  state  direction,  rather  than  less. 

4.  Future  of  Education  in  England  and  Wales  (New  YoA, 

August  1944),  p.  4. 

5.  National  Health  Service,  Cmd.  6502,  February  1944. 

6.  See  British  Health  Services  Today  (New  York,  B.I.S.,  J«l» 

1945),  p.  22.  ! 

7.  See  “Medical  Care  for  Citizens,"  Planning,  June  30,  1944. 


